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THE ETHIOPIC ‘HISTORY OF THE 
BLESSED MEN.’ 
As a peeneet to the Syriac history of | 
Zozimus, by Jacob of Edessa (9 8. vi. 261), 
the ‘History of the Blessed Men who lived in 
2D the Days of Jeremiah the Prophet’ is note- 
7 worthy. This has been translated from the 
A 8 by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, and is 
included in his “Life of Alexander the Great 
eis ......& Series of Translations of the Ethiopic 


Histories” (London, 1896). According to this 
narrative, when Zedekiah, the wicked king, 
made an idol, Jeremiah was sent to rebuke 
him. The king caused the prophet to be 
cast into a pit, from which he was rescued, 
and removed the sacred objects from the 
ark in the Temple. Then Jeremiah and 
the saints of Jerusalem were carried by 
the angels to an island in the sea, where 
there was a mountain in which there was 
no pain, sorrow, hunger, cold, fiery heat, 
injustice, &c., but love and peace between 
every man and his fellow. Whilst this 


faithful remnant enjoyed the felicity of the 
Fortunate Isles, Darius sent the Jews back 


Sir W. F. Carroll —Lines on the Skin—Date Wanted— | 
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Divination—Messiter—‘* Twopenny Tube "—** Thackeray's | 
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| to Jerusalem. Then he was conquered by 

Alexander, the two-horned, who demanded 
|from the priests and people the scarlet 
cloak, the symbol of royalty of the kings 
lof Judah. This was refused, but, after 
slaying the priests, Alexander wore the cloak 
|for three days and then laid it down again. 
Alexander visited the Island of the Blessed. 
| The inhabitants there told him they were of 
| the people of Israel, of the tribes of Levi and 
Judah, and kinsmen of Jeremiah. They 
lived upon the fruit of the trees, which 
Alexander saw laden with fruit. Few details 
are given here, but they are supplied at a 
later point in the history of a monk called 
| Gerasimas, who lived in a cave near Jordan, 
| and, having read in the ‘ Book of Alexander’ 


| of the saints in the Fortunate Islands, had a 
strong desire to visit them. After many 
| prayers, an angel was sent to be his guide ; 
‘and when he was weary of walking a lion 
carried him to a sea, and thence “he was 
| transported, in the same fashion as Zozimus, 
to the island. The remainder of the story 
closely resembles the Syriac narrative. The 
land is without pain, and by some miraculous 


*| second sight the blessed men “have seen and 


known” the events in far-off Palestine—the 
Annunciation, the slaughter of the Innocents, 
theCruc ifixion,and the spread of Christianity. 
After the *rsation in which all this 
is set forth, Gerasimas goes to his appointed 
dwelling- pl: ace, and in the morning says to 
his host, “If the blessed come to seek me, 
say unto them, ‘Gerasimas is not here with 
me.” This instigation to falsehood excites 
indignation, and Gerasimas has to return to 
his own land, where he writes an account of 
his travels. The further details as to the 
sinless life of the people of the Blessed 
Islands are practically identical in the two 
narratives ; but the setting is, as will be seen, 
quite different, and in the E ——. story the 
Rechabites are not named. The Greek re- 
cension of the narrative of Zozimus is printed 
in the ‘Aneedota Apocrypha’ (1893) of Mr. 
M. R. James, and an English translation by 
Mr. W. A. Craigie appears in the supple- 
mentary volume of the “ Ante-Nicene Chris- 
tian Library ” (1897). There are versions in 
Slavonic, Ethiopic, and Arabic, as well as in 
Syriac. The Slavonic identifies the Blessed 
Men as Brachmani. 

Dr. Wallis Budge’s collection of Alexander 
traditions—in which the Macedonian is some- 
times transformed into a Christian monarch— 
is a remarkable volume. The student of 
folk-lore and legend will find in it a mine of 
interesting matter. Wuitu1am E. A, Axon, 

Manchester, 
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SHAKESPEARIANA. 

*As You Like It, IL. vii. 53-7 (8 5S. v. 63, 
283, 362 ; vii. 203; S. vi. 3€4).— 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 

Seem senseless of the bob: if not, 

‘The wise man’s folly is anatomized 

Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 
Lest any readers new to ‘N. & Q.,’ from the 
want of references at the last reference given 
above, should suppose that the passage under 
review had not been previously discussed, I 
have supplied Mr. E. Merton Dey’s omis- 
sion. 

I am glad to find that he thinks with me 
(8 S. v. 362) that Theobald’s addition is not 


necessary on the score of being needed to 
supply the place of a lacking foot, the want 
of the foot being already sutticiently supplied 
by a pause. He differs from me in placing 
the pause after “bob.” No doubt we have 
the ordinary pause after a colon there ; but, 
dear me, if the ordinary pause marked with 
a colon were sufticient to supply the place of 
a foot, we should have lines of four feet by | 
the hundred! I placed the pause at the end | 
of the line, the very elliptical expression | 
“if not” making a lengthened pause both 
natural and necessary there. I heartily con- | 
gratulate Mr. Dey on his very original and | 
very ingenious argument that with or 
without Theobald’s addition the meaning of 
the passage is the same. Paradoxical though 
this seems, and as at first perusal of his note 
I thought it, he proves to demonstration the 
proposition which he announces in these 
terms: “The one reading is an affirmative, 
the other a negative statement of the same 
thought.” At the same time I am glad that, 
while proving that Theobald’s innovation is 
not the nonsense which some, and I among 
them, thought and called it, Mr. Dey gives 
his vote in favour of the original text. 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Mr. Merton Dey, after quoting Johnson’s 
interpretation of this much-vexed passage, 
proceeds, “With the meaning practically 
settled,” &kc. I beg to demur to this entirely. 
I have never understood how Johnson and 
other critics could thus turn the argument 
upside down. The key to the argument, as 
in many other difficult passages, is supplied 
by the context. For it is an answer to 
Jaques’s own question, “ Why must they most 
laugh who are most galled by the fool's 
folly?” Why? Because if they pretend not 
to notice the hit, the fool will lay their folly 
bare by his squandering glances to the com- 


pany. The argument being abundantly clear, 
it is strange that so many critics should 
import into the text what is not there, with 
the result that the speaker is made to stultify 
himself completely. HoicomBE INGLEBY. 


‘King Henry V.,’ V. ii. 12 (Queen Isabel’s 
speech to Henry at the conference to discuss 
the terms of peace).—The First Folio reads : 

So happy be the issue, brother Ireland, 

Of this good day and of this gracious meeting. 
For “Ireland,” which is pure nonsense, the 
Second Folio (followed by the Third and 
Fourth, and by all subsequent editions) reads 
“England.” But if Shakespeare wrote this, 
by what conceivable freak of transcriber or 
compositor could a reading so simple and 
intelligible have been tortured into the 
“Treland” of the Folio? There is nothing in 
the context to suggest or to explain such a 
blunder, and the natural inference therefore 
is that the corruption conceals the original 
text. I offer the suggestion that the play 
house MS., from which Heminge and Condell 


| printed this play, read 


So happy be the issue fo our land. 
“To our land,” illegibly written, might be 
misread as “ Ireland”; “brother” would then 
be inserted metr? gratia from the preceding 
speech of the French king :— 
Right joyous are we'to behold your face, 
Most worthy brother England. 
Percy Srmmpson 


‘Tue Wriyter’s Tate,’ [. ii. 138-43. — In 
these reflections the king is endeavouring to 
prove to himself that his perception is not 
at fault—that love lends him the power to 
discover the truth :— 

Affection ! thy intention stabs the centre. 
Nothing can remain hidden from the search- 
ing power of love—from its penetrating 
intensity :— 

Thou dost make possible things not so held, 

Communicatest with dreams. 

Even the apparently impossible is compassed, 
as when in dreams the spirit seems to anni- 
hilate time and space in its quest for know- 
ledge regarding a loved one. As an illustra- 
tion of the poet’s thought may be instanced 
the prophetic dream of Calpurnia (‘Julius 
Cesar,’ IL. ii.), wherein she thrice cried out, 
“Help, ho! they murder Cesar!” Leontes 
had been a prey to jealous fancies in his 
dreams, which now occur to him in the light 
of a revelation :— 

With what’s unreal thou coactive art, 

And fellow’st nothing: then ‘tis very credent 

Thou mayst co-join with something. 

Affection has the power to accomplish this 
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when coactive with such unrealitiesas dreams ; 


then it is very credent that it is able to 
arrive at the truth when it has something 
real, such as actions and the like, to deal 
with. 

We have a hint in these lines that the 
jealousy of Leontes, which has appeared to 
be the growth of a moment, really antedates 
the present time in half-suspicions arising 
from uncomfortably vivid dreams. 

E. Merton Dry. 

Tate,’ IT. i. 174-9.— 

Camillo’s flight, 
Added to their familiarity 
(Which was as gross as ever touch’d conjecture, 
That lack’d sight only, nought for approbation 
But only seeing, all other circumstances 
Made up to the deed), doth push on this proceeding. 


The note in the ‘New Variorum’ is as 
follows : 
oe 


Conjecture’ is the subject of ‘touch’d,’ not the 
object. Their familiarity was as clear as conjecture 
could reach, that lacked no proof but sight. 
Schmidt here interprets ‘touch’ by more, arouse, 
with ‘conjecture’ in the accusative. But it was 
not the grossness which aroused conjecture, but 
conjecture that estimated the amount of grossness.” 
For the king’s idea as expressed by “ fami- 
liarity ” we should go back to I. ii. 108-18, 
“paddling palms,” &e. This the king saw, or 
imagined he saw, and his suspicions were 
aroused thereby. That which “lack’d sight 
only” was “the deed.” It was with the 
criminal act that “conjecture” was concerned. 
The thought is confused by taking “ fami- 
liarity,” as Dr. Furness does, to mean a 
supposed criminal relation. It is the criminal 
relation which is to be established by “ this 
proceeding”; but “their [gross] familiarity,” 
so Leontes tells us, is one of the proofs of 
such guilt, “ Camillo’s flight” being the other. 
As the proof cannot be the same thing as 
that which is to be proved, we see that 
“familiarity ” must be restricted to the mean- 
ing plainly indicated by the king—the acts 
that aroused suspicion, “touch’d conjecture.” 
These acts, in themselves sufficient proof to 
the king, “lack’d sight only” of one more, 
“the deed.” The suggested inversion could 
have been obviated so easily—“ as e’er con- 
jecture touch’d ”—that one must believe the 
present reading cannot have this meaning. 
EK. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 


Lorreries.—It may be worth notice that 
the royal proclamation, “Imprinted at London 
in Pater noster Rowe, by Henrie Bynneman,” 
as to “ A very rich Lotterie generall, without 
any Blanckes......towardes the reparation of 


the Hauens, and strength of the Realme,”* 
really belongs to the ninth year of Elizabeth 
(for which year Lord Crawford’s ‘ Handlist’ 
gives no entry). The copy in the Bodleian is 
an example of one of the two editions of “a 
Chart thereof [sc. of the lottery] published in 


| August, 1567,” referred to in a proclamation 
9 Jan. 1568, A 


copy of the other 
edition is transcribed by A. J. Kempe in 
‘The Loseley MSS.’ (1836), pp. 188 sgg. Not 
only is the imprint completed by the words 
“anno 1567,” but also the chart is headed 
with a most gorgeous woodcut, some 20 in. 
by 123. Mr. Kempe gives a reproduction of 
this enticing representation of the prizes— 
plate, money, and tapestry—as a frontispiece 
to his book. Several other documents relating 
to the lottery of 1567-9 are reprinted by Mr. 
Kempe ; and he hasa note on some other early 
lotteries which will repay perusal, to say 
nothing of a most charming selection from 
the posies” of the “adventurers.” 
O. O. 

EryMoLocy AND Wuist.—In some respects 
etymology is not unlike whist. It is of no 
use to play at it till you have learnt the 
rules of the game. A novice may win a trick 
when he holds the cards; that is to say, 
when the facts are accessible and the deduc- 
tion is obvious. <A _ skilful player may 
baffled when the cards are against him ; that 
is to say, when the facts of the case are 
obscure or indiscoverable. But he knows 
better than to play the fool. 

A simple instance may suffice. Given the 
Latin forms cédere, cessum, cessadre, and the 
French cesser, and a novice may easily guess 
at the origin of the English verb cease. But 
he may easily come to grief, in company 
with Dr. Johnson, over the word surcease. It 
is not derived, as he says, from F. sur and 
cesser, but is connected with the F. sursis,a 
delay or respite, being derived from the 
Latin supersedére. Several of our authors 
have been caught in this pitfall. 

Vatrer W. SKEAT. 

Tue Best Book or THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—This is an invidious topic, but Sir W. 
Besant has faced it in Harmsworth’s Magazine, 
and others may scent quarry as well as he. 
The good knight awards the palm to Carlyle’s 
‘Past and Present, but in so doing tilts 
against a windmill. The superiority of a 
book (as of all things) must be relative, and 
therefore restricted. Influence is Sir Walter's 
scale, but this, too, is of necessity limited. By 


* Copies of which are in the British Museum, 
Bodleian, and Queen’s Coll. collections of proclama- 
tions. 
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“best” I presume is meant most superior and | prove useful to some readers of ‘N. & Yi (it 
influential, but which is the book combining | 1s noteworthy that both Mr. Lang and Mr. 
these qualities? Surely not any of Carlyle’s | Terry write “Blyth? for Bligh):—Humphrey 
books. Superior they are in cleverness, self-| Bland’s Dragoons, 3rd Hussars ; Cobham's 
assertion, dogmatism, and needless obscurity | Dragoons, 10th Hussars; Lord Mark Ker’s 
of style; influential, too, within a certain, | Drageons, 11th Hussars ; St. Clair's Royal 
but limited area; but overtop all others by Regiment, Ist Royal Scots, Midlothian ; 
either quality they most assuredly do not. Howard's Regiment, 3rd, the Buffs, East 
Moreover, influence spells popularity, and | Kent; Barrell’s, 4th, Royal Laneaster 
no single book Carlyle ever penned was or | Wolfe's, 8th, Liverpool ; Pulteney’s, 13th, 
possibly could be popular. If popularity be | Somersetshire ; Price's, Lath, West Yorkshire ; 
the measure of best-ness, then Carlyle never | Bligh’s, 20th, Lancashire ; Campbell's, 21st, 
has had, nor will have, any chance in the | Scots Fusiliers, Ayr ; Sempill’s, 25th, Scottish 
race with Scott and Macaulay and Die kens as | Borderers ; Blakeney’s, 27th, Inniskilling 
competitors. Their grooves may differ from Fusiliers ; Cholmondeley 8, 34th, Border, 
his, but the test is there all the same— | Carlisle; Fleming's, 36th, Worcestershire ; 
superiority of wider influence. Nor is the | Monro’s, 37th, Hampshire ; Ligonier’s, 48th, 
test of matter less conclusive. Ruskin | Northamptonshire. James Wolfe, the future 
approaches him nearest under this head, and | hero of Quebec, was not in his father’s regi- 
assuredly the radius of his influence is Jess | ment, the 8th, but was at Culloden as a 
restricted than Carlyle’s. Has not society | captain in the 4th Regiment, and employed 
been captivated from base to summit by | on the staff as brigade-major. His account 
his peerless eloquence, or the simplicity of | of the battle is to be found in Wright's * Life 
his diction, or the wisdom of his ethics? | of Wolfe, p. 84. He has been represented by 
‘The Stones of Venice’ has impressed a mul- | Some writers as a lieutenant-colonel at Cul- 
titude where ‘Past and Present’ has in- loden, but he was not even a major until 
teresteda group. But Iam far from maintain- | 1749. W. 5. 
ing that even Ruskin’s works are the “best ” of 
the century. They are so of their kind, as 
Carlyle’s are of his, and Darwin’s and New- 
man’s and Tennyson’s are of theirs. But no 
one book of any one author focuses in itself all 
the excellences of all other books—the bril- | by the late physician and “ parable-poet,” 
liancy of Macaulay, the grasp and range of | Vr. Gordon Hake. At p. 104 he tells a 
Gladstone, the poetry of Keats, and the sparkling anecdote, showing how George LV. 
supreme use of language of Ruskin. Iconfine illustrated the method of cleanly snuff-taking ; 
the inquiry to English nineteenth-century | @ud at p. 228 he describes his own “snuff- 
literature. And vet Sir Walter's thesis | mull” — one presented to him in 1875 by 
demands such predicates. Had he qualified Rossetti, and now, undoubtedly, duly prized 
2 as sui generis only, | had no dispute with | @& @n heirloom—and then defends snutting 
; because he formulates it unequivocally I | with a certain air of scientific reasonableness. 
» Alen to it. Unique of its kind ‘Past and | He says :— 
Present’ undoubtedly is (as is ‘Sartor Re- “And would you know the reason of my per- 
sartus'); the best book of the century it | sistence in taking snuff? It not only wakes up 


undoubtedly is not—either in matter, influ- | that torpor so prevalent between the nose and 
| the brain, making the wings of an idea uncurl like 


mn ab eee eae ase that it is so is as those of a new-born butterfly, but while others 
untenab le as the now fi amous “ hundred best | sneeze, and run at the eye sand nose, my schneiderian 
books” contention. The best book, or num- | membrane is impervious to weather, or, to be 
her of books, of the century is that, or are | explicit, I never take cold in my head.” 

those, which appeals or appeal most to each | As a transcript from experience this has a 


Syurr. (See 9 S. vi. 460.)--The opinion 
expressed at the above reference, to the effect 
that snutting is “a filthy habit,” recalls two 
passages in the ‘Memoirs of Eighty Years,’ 


reader indiv idually. J. B. MeGovern, | value of its ow n, for although, as a matter of 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. | course, there is an element of way wardness 
[Such discussions are, we think, rather futile. ] in the passage, it is not mere chaff and 

| nothing more. Tuomas BAYNE. 


{EGIMENTS AT CuLLopen.—As the recently 
published works of Mr. Lang and Mr. Terry *DieTIoNARY OF NATIONAL BrioGRAPHY’ AND 
give no clue to the modern numerical or | Portrarts.—The ‘ D.N.B, is a model of what 
territorial designations of the mag such a work should be, and now that it is 
which took part in the battle of Culloden, I | completed a separate alphabetical index of 
have drawn up the following list, which ae {the persons dealt with, giving their call- 
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ings, would form a useful volume. It could 
be made very interesting also, with some 
little compilation and editing, as a catalogue 
of portraits of individuals. Acknowledged 
printed catalogues of engraved portraits 
could be compared, and the recent catalogue 
by Mr. Daniell (claimed to be the most com- 
plete list of portraits issued since that pub- 
lished by Evans) would be of niuch assistance, 
supplied as it is with short biographical notes 
and a topographical index. The portraits 
already mentioned in the articles of the dic- 
tionary might be referred to again, and 
further information concerning painted 
portraits might be gleaned from private and 
other sources. Possibly the manuscript Cata- 
logue of engraved portraits in the Print-Room 
of the British Museum would include many 
portraits which should be mentioned, and, 
of course, catalogues of the National Por 
trait Gallery and other collections ought not 
to be overlooked. 

As the names of the personages should be 
followed by the years of birth and death, 
corrections found in the notes which have 
appeared in ‘N. & Q’ might with advantage 
be adopted. 

If the publishers of the ‘D.N.B.’ were in- 
duced to take up the suggestion here unfolded, 
no one would begrudge them their advan- 
tages. Probably few of the subscribers to 
the dictionary would care to be without the 
supplementary volume, which, if issued by 
subscription in an edition interleaved for 
notes, could hardly fail to be a success. 
Many persons who are unable to purchase 
the dictionary would be willing to take the 
independent and supplementary volume. 

SIGNIA. 

[An index volume is announced by the publishers 

as in preparation. ] 


Tue Barrie or Fontenoy, 1745.—In the 
Victoria and Albert Museum there is a very 
interesting painting on this subject entitled 
‘The French and Allies confronting Each 
Other.” The French are represented in the 
picture as in line, with the Irish Brigade, in 
red, in the centre, and at the moment when 
the leaders of the French (presumably 
Louis XV., the Dauphin, Marshal de Saxe, 
Due de Richelieu, &e.) were taking off their 
hats in salutation of the English, and in the 
following accoutrements: Black three-corner 
hats, blue frock coats, large red cuffs, long 
white leggings ; each private soldier is armed 
with a musket, bayonet, and sword, the 
sergeants with a sword and halbert ; the hair 
of all the officers was, apparently, powdered 
white—creating altogether, I may be per- 


mitted to remark, a picturesque appearance, 
and contrasting vividly with the dull colour 
of the uniforms worn by our matchless troops 
in the Boer war of 1900. In connexion, how- 
ever, with the subject in question, I beg to 
say that as a great-great-grandson of an 
[rish soldier (Major Peter Taaffe) in Viscount 
Dillon’s regiment, who fought at Fontenoy, 
I shall appreciate very much indeed full 
information respecting the details of the 
uniform worn by the famous Irish Brigade, 
composed of six regiments (whose conduct, 
perhaps, resembled that of Cvesar’s six 
salad cohorts of 3,000 at Pharsalia), in the 
ever-memorable battle of Fontenoy. I have 
on my shelves ‘History of the Irish 
Brigades’ (Glasgow, 1870), but the author, 
J.C. O'Callaghan, gives no particulars beyond 
that the English were surprised to behold 
the scarlet uniform and “the well-known fair 
complexions of the Irish.” And with regard 
to the remark of Mrs. Morgan John O'Connell 
(whose husband, by the way, was captain of 
A Company when I was captain of M Com- 
pany, London Irish Volunteers) in my copy 
of her ‘Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade, 
Count O’Connell’ (London, 1892), that “ the 
Irish regiments were all red-coated,” I 
shall be glad to be enlightened as to the 
reasons that induced the clothing of the 
Irish soldiers in red, a colour so different 
from that of the uniforms of the other regi- 
ments of the French army in 1745. Of 
course I am fully aware that the great 
Napoleon had in his service a red lancer 
regiment during the Waterloo campaign. 
Henry Hore. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Tue Earurest TESTIMONY TO 
tue Fame or Suakespeare.—I do not know 
whether this interesting question has yet been 
dealt with in ‘N. & Q. In the splendidly 
executed Catalogue of the Huth Library, of 
which this college has the good fortune to 
possess a copy—the only copy, it is said, in 
the Southern world— under the heading 
‘TClarke (sie) William] Polimanteia,’ the 
editor, after quoting the title in full, makes 
the following remark :— 

“ This copy has belonged to Mr. Bright, Dr. Bliss, 
and Mr. G. Smith. Dr. Bliss notes on the fly- 
leaf: ‘This tract perhaps contains at siz. R 2 
verso, the earliest printed testimony to the fame 
of Shakespeare.’ ” 

Dr. Bliss would seem to have fallen into 
an error. At least two eulogistic references 
to Shakespeare in publications of earlier date 
than the ‘ Polimanteia’ are extant. 

The ‘ Polimanteia’ was published in 1595. 
Drayton, in his ‘Legend of Matilda’ (1594), 
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another age” in Shakespeare's work (see | 2,000 million pounds of bread ; many other 
Sidney Lee's ‘ Life of William Shakespeare,’ | details are given. 

p. 78); and Shakespeare was eulogized by | Certificates for hair powder were 1/. 1s. each. 
name as the author of ‘Lucrece’ in some} Members of the royal family and their im- 
verses prefixed to ‘ Willobie his Avisa,’ which, | mediate servants were exempted; so also 
according to Mr. Lee (‘ Life,’ p. 155), “ — were persons in the army, navy, and volun- 


wrote of ‘Lucrece’ as “revived to Bro oe own country was estimated to produce 
licensed for publication on Sep. 3, 1594, and | teers ; also clergy whose annual income was 


was published immediately.” See also Mr. | less than 100/. on an average of seven years. 
Thompson Cooper's life of Clerke in the} The same exemption applied to preachers of 
*D.N.B’ ALEX. LEEPER. Dissenting congregations, to Dissenters in pre- 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. tended holy orders, and to those of the Popish 


—— To religion. If a man had more than two un- 

106. urning over some family papers, married daughters, he was to pay for no more 
came across an old pocket-book which had | than two. Lists of those who tuok out certi- 
belonged to my grandfather. It is ‘ Kearsley’s | ficates were to be fixed on the market cross, 
Gentleman and fradesman’s Pocket Ledger, | and on the church or chapel ; if there were 
for the Year 17% 96, published by G. Kearsley, | no church or chapel in the place, then on the 
46, Fleet Street, “ price 1s. 8d., bound in red| next ehurch or chapel. Penalty for using 


leather with pockets for notes.” As it repre- | hair powder without certificate, 20/. Makers 
in many wi and retailers of “sweets,” made-wines, me- 
a Tew notes may be interesting. theglin or mead, had to take out an excise 


The Law Terms and Essoign Days are set | jicence, C ustoms and excise duty had to be 
out in the ancient form, according to octaves, paid on cocoa-nuts. 
fifteen-days, and morrows; there were no/|” Ny letter could be franked by a member of 
sittings in Westminster Hall on 2 February! pyvjiament if. it weighed more than 1 oz 
Mary \ Ase en | and he had to be in the post town at the time 

| the letter was posted ; could only send ten, 
are forbidden from the first Sunday in Advent and receive fifteen, free letters in a day. No 
till after Twelfth Day, and from the beginning letter sent to or from persons in the army 

Ss 
of nA ut to Low Sunday. and navy was to be charged more than 1d. 
of thediv the Innkeepers or others on whom soldiers were 
> edle 

hre need treet, billeted were to receive 10d. a day for each ; a 
ere, however, no Husiness was done soldier could be supplied with five pints of 
Saturday after one of the clock. Hackney beer or cider in a day 

coach-horses were not to be less than 14]  Jnstructions for the management of sheep 
hands high; drivers were fined if they had and swine contain some dialect words 
no check-string, and the licensed number | The Kings of Franceend with “I awte XVE 
was to be fixed on the fore-sti + ard of @) beheaded January 21, 1793,” and no notice is 
of he aces | rulers appear as “ Emperors of Germany. 
om Theat | A bishop on translation pays no fees to the 
Ran = House of Lords unless he be translated to 
ouse ianelagh, auxha u ers | = Wark “hs Wi 
Welle. Astier’ i the Ci Canterbury, York, London, Durham, or Win- 
s, Astley’s, and the (¢ ircus. One point | chester 
of departure is the Obelisk in Fleet Street. The House of Commons numbered 558 
Rates of watermen plying upon the river > 
Thames: the following the list of | move wes of the Hous of 
oar) | Lords, and Henry Cowper, assistant. John 
egpsaady : Nichols was printer of the votes of the House 
To Limehouse, New Crane, Shadwell and Ratcliffe | of C ommons, and John Bellamy was the 
To the Hermitage and Rotherhithe. housekee _ 
There is scope for much annotation, which 
W. C. B. 


To Twickenham and Tide-end town. 
From Billingsgate to St. Saviour’s Mill. I leave to others. 
Ke Lambeth, auxhall, or Marble Hall.* 

England contained 8 million inhabitants 
and 39 million acres; land in tillage was 
only about 104 million acres ; corn grown in 


INpEXxes To ‘N. & Q.’—For a dozen years I 
have regarded with sorrow on my shelves a 
set of ‘N. & Q.’ complete all but the Index 
to the Third Series. For the encouragement 


*® There was a Marble Hill at Twickenham ; of those contributors who are i in the like case, 
‘N. & Q.,’ S. v. I may say that the desideratum has been 
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supplied me by Mr. Francis Edwards, of High 
Street, Marylebone. I have had to pay close 
on six pounds, surely a record price. 1 un- 
derstand that some of the other Indexes are 
scarcely less rare. The moral to be deduced 
is, Keep your General Indexes of ‘ N. & 7 

[The first five Indexes are all excessively rare, 
and the Fifth is now as rare as the Third. <A few 
copies of the Fourth may be had, price three 
guineas. The others can only be obtained by a 
happy chance. ] 


Votuntary MutiLations France.—The 
magistrates of Moissac are engaged in in- 
vestigating cases of voluntary mutilation 
practised by a band of quacks and sharpers 
in the district of Quercy on young conscripts. 
By means of a bandage these quacks produced 
anchy losis of the toes, causing infirmities that 
necessitated the discharge of the young men, 
or at any rate their transfer to the auxiliary 
services. Each of these operations brought 
the operator a fee of from 1,000 to ye 


wv. 


Moon Lore.—The following was mentioned 
to me lately as an aid in recognizing whether 
the moon is on the “wax” or the ‘ wane.” 
It may be new to some of your readers. 
When the crescent appears placed asa C, it is 
crescendo, on the increase. When turned the 
opposite way, so as to form the loop of the D, 
it is on the decrease. 

J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 


Queries, 
WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Kine’s PREACHER APPOINTED BY EDWARD 
VI.—Is there any account of the king’s 
preachers appointed by Edward VI.? Is 
there a monograph on the subject ? 

A. W. Oxrorp. 

Qvoration. — Wanted reference to the 
following lines, said to be by«Rochester :— 

I hate all kings and the thrones they sit on, 
From the King of France to the Caliph of Britain. 
W. Crooke. 
Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Str Wituam F. Carroii.—This distin- 
guished sailor (1784-1862) rose to be a Rear- 
Admiral, K.C.B, and Lieutenant-Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital. Whom did he 
marry? I should be much obliged to any 


correspondent who would tell me her name, 
and anything more about her family that 
may be known. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Lines oN THE Will any reader 
kindly tell me where a copy of the lines upon 
‘The Skin’ may be found! They begin, if I 
recollect rightly, 

There ’s a skin within and a skin without, 
The skin within is the skin without. 
N. K. R. 

Date Wantep.—Kindly inform me what 
day in the present style of reckoning is the 
equivalent of “the morrow after Corpus 
Christi day ” in the year 1543. 

THomMaAs SoUTHWELL. 

Norwich. 

GENEALOGICAL TrEEs.—Where can I see 
some good examples of genealogies of say 
eighteen to twenty generations arranged as 
trees with branches and leaves ? 

CHEVRON. 

Colonel Commandant 
at Woolwich, who died 1790, married Anne 
Sherlock. Who was she, and where was she 
married ? M. Batson. 

Hoe Benham, Newbury. 


Bou.tper Stones.—About two miles south 
of High Bentham, Yorkshire, on Burn Moor, 
are some boulder stones. The largest is 
locally known as the “Great Stone of the Four- 
stones.” The six-inch Ordnance Survey map 
shows near by some others called Fourstones 
and a “Clap Stone.” Half a mile east of the 
Great Stone is one called “Queen of the Fairies 


Chair.” At the summit of the pass leading to 


| Slaidburn is another stone called the “Stone 


of Greet.” 

Can you give any information as to the 
history of these stones? Most of them are 
probably of glacial birth and deposit. Smith's 
‘Old Yorkshire’ gives some historical notes 
of other stones in Yorkshire, and promises 
more in succeeding volumes, but there is 
nothing about these. I should be glad of any 
information or reference to works in which 
they are described. J. R. 


Grierson oF Dusiin.—Can any reader 
give a reference to a pedigree of the 
Griersons of Dublin?) The patent of king’s 
printer in Ireland was held by members of 
this family for many years. Possibly a list 
of the king’s printers is available for refer- 
ence, and this would give the successive 
Griersons who held the patent. The Grier- 
sons were connected with the D’Arcys of 
Hyde Park, co. Westmeath, whose arms are 
quartered with those of Grierson, which are 
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Scotch, as the name would imply. William 
Grierson, of Deanstown, co. Dublin, is named 
in the D’Arey pedigree. Certain particulars 
which help are to be found in the article in 
the *D.N.B. on Constantia Grierson. Wil- 
liam Grierson, of Deanstown (above referred 
to), had three daughters. The eldest, Martha 
=James D’Arey, of Hyde Park; another, 
Dorothea = William Moore, Esq. (marriage 
licence, 1768, ‘ Dublin Grants Index’); and the 
other (name not ascertained)=a Grierson. 
It is believed that the Griersons went from 
England to Ireland first as king’s printers. 
There are many Griersons mentioned in 
‘Dublin Diocesan Wills,” in Vicars’s ‘ Irish 
Marriages,’ and in the ‘ Dublin Grants Index. 

One or two entries are also to be found in 
the se ‘lections from the registers given in 
Hughes's ‘Church of St. We ‘burgh, | Dublin,’ 
and the ‘Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Dublin.’ SIGNIA. 


“ Roker.”—At a manicurist’s in Bond Street 
[ hear the word “ roker” used for a cherry- 
wood stick employed in cleaning the nail, I 
have looked in the ‘Century Die tionary,’ and 
can find no trace of any “rok” root with 
any such meaning. The manicurists tell me 
that the word is always used in their trade, 
and is “roker” and not “ aaa <9 Can any 
of your readers help me ! . ROssELL. 
{ Roke=rake in a not very cle mm. sense was occa- 
sionally used fifty years ago in the West Riding. ] 


Teppye Famrity.—Roger Glanville, buried 
at Ashburton in 1800, married at Ashburton, 
12 April, 1765, Mary, daughter of ...... Teddye. 
Is anything known of her family ? 


C. L. G. 


FLoceinc at tHe Cart Tart.—I remem- 
ber my father, when I was a boy, seventy 
years ago, pointing out a man to me whom 
ve had seen flogged at the cart tail up the 
principal street of this town. I presume this 
would be done by order of the m: igistrates, as 
a punishment for some offence. Can any 
reader say for what offences this punishme nt 
was applied, and when it became _—— te? 
W. W. 
Halifax. 


aby 6" S. vi., vii., viii. passim ; 7 S. v. 7, 205, 


Tuomas Scott.—Can any reader tell me 
the names of the descendants of Thomas 
Scott, the hymn-writer and U nitarian minister 
of Ipswich? Died 1775. 


Nicuo.tson. — The career of Sir Francis 
Nicholson (1660-1728) may be traced pretty | 
well through his public life in America 


from the publications of the N. Y., Md., Va., 
8.C., and Nova Scotia Historical Societies 
and State documents. Can you help me to 
materials bearing on his early life and on the 
closing years, 1725-28 ? 

C. W. SoMMERVILLE. 


“ Coprinecton.”—Dr. Guthrie in 1844 wrote 
thus to his wife: “Finding that | would be 
uncomfortably confined, I took up my posi- 
tion on a chair in front, having my hat on 
my head, my ¢ ‘odrington close buttoned up to 
my throat.” Was a Codrington a jacket or 
coat? What is the word derived from ? 

M.A.Oxon. 

[An origin is suggested from Admiral Sir Edward 
Codrington or his son Admiral Sir Henry John 
Codrington, similar to that of Spencer.] 


“CuurmMAcpEs.”—What is the meaning of 
this word? It occurs in the presentments at 
the Courts Leet of Southampton. “Three 
churmagdes were presented, two of them 
because they had no present employment ; 
both were required to put themselves imme- 
diately to service, or to leave the town.” 

R. H. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 


“ PEAKY-BLINDER.”—Has the use of this 
word in the Midlands as a synonym for 
Hooligan been recorded in ‘N. & Q.’? 

B. D. Mosetey. 


SurNAMes.—Perhaps you or some of your 
readers can inform me wo surnames were 
first introduced into England—I mean, when 
say Peter de Courtenay may have dropped the 
de. I imagine it was between the middle of 
the thirteenth and the middle of the four- 
teenth centuries. Grorce H. Courtenay. 


Sir James Doveras.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. inform me if the good Sir James 
Douglas, the friend of King Robert Bruce, 
was a natural son ? TOURAINE. 


ARUNDEL : WALpEN.—Was the name of the 
town of Arundel in Sussex derived from 
Arendal in Scandinavia? Also the name of 
Walden in Essex from Valdalen in Norway, 
from which place St. Olaf is said to have 
fled ? & 


Scorrish Names IN Frotssart.—Has any 
serious attempt ever been made to identify the 
misrendered Scottish names which appear in 
Lord Berners’s version of Froissart? In the 
account of the battle of Otterburn alone there 
are at least a dozen which might be variously 
interpreted. At the British Museum are two 


copies of Froissart in manuscript, differing 
considerably both from each other and from 
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Lord Berners. Can anybody tell me where | 
there are other good and early manuscripts | 
which could be consulted? Johnes mentions | 
an unmutilated copy at Breslau, but there 
must be many. If it has not already been | 
done, it might be interesting to collect for 
comparison the various readings. 
G. C. S. 
NorMan Arcuitecture.—What is the most 
exhaustive, up-to-date book upon Norman 
architecture, and by whom published ? 
IcTINUs. 
SAINTHILL oR St. Hitt Famiiy. — Can 
your readers give me information relative | 
to any Sainthills or St. Hills living at the | 
present time, or any details of members of 
such family living in the eighteenth century ? 
They were originally a Devonshire family, but 
a branch settled in Middlesex and another 
branch in the Barbadoes. I shall be very 
glad of any information that is sent direct to 
me. C. SAINTHILL. 
36, Beaufort Gardens, 8. W. 


* Perertnc.”—Is not this a new word ? 
What are the derivation and meaning of it? 
It occurs in the Academy of 22 Dec., 1900: 
“A sense of the petering out of the autumn 
season, the year, the century, sits heavily on 
literary chroniclers.” W. B. 

{To run short or give out like an exhausted fuse, 
originally, perhaps, American mining slang, which 
Mark Twain and other writers have made familiar. 
Used in Stevenson, ‘ Vailima Letters,’ pp. 171, 348. 
“ Peter” looks like the same word as “* petard.” 


Memorrs oF Earty Metuopist PREACHERS. 
—I have several named portraits of Wesleyan 
Methodist preachers removed from the con- 
nexional magazine. Can some reader refer 
me to any list or book which will inform me 
as to the dates and places of their births and 
deaths ? C. Kine. 

Union Street, Torquay. 

(The Wesleyan Methodist Book-room, 2, Castle 
Street, City Road, E.C., seems the likeliest place 
to apply for information. ‘There is a connexional 
editor. 


Frower Divination.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 6% 5. 
viii. 194, Miss Busk says that in Spain the 
daisy is called by the people “ Bemmequer, 
malmequer” (he or she loves me, loves me 
not), because of the augury of its petals. Ls 
this phrase actually used as a daisy-name, or | 
is it merely used by Spanish children when 
pulling off the petals to read their augury ! 
The above custom is a very old one, and is 
prevalent in many countries with varying 
tormule: in England, “He loves me, he 
loves me not”; in Germany, “ Er liebt mich, 


er liebt mich nicht” ; in Spain (?), as above ; 
in France, “Il m’aime un peu, beaucoup, 
passionnément, pas du tout.” Can any reader 
give me similar formule used in any other 
countries by children when plucking off daisy 
petals ?—e.g., the custom is still alive in Italy 
and Wales, but I am ignorant of the form of 


| words used. MEGAN. 


Messirer, A SuRNAME.—Whence 
C. C. B. 


“TworeNNy TuBe.”--When and where was 
this now familiar nickname for the Central 
London Railway first used ? A. F. R. 

(We fancy that it was first printed by C. L. G. in 
a journal called the Loudoner.]} 


“THACKERAY'S BED BooKs.”—I shall be glad 
to know what these are, and why they are 
al 
so called. F. M. T. 


Hawkins Famity.—James Fynmore, writing 
to his brother William, a solicitor in Jamaica, 
under date 1765, speaks of “my sister Haw- 
kins living at Kensington.” As he writes 
“my” instead of “our,” she may have been a 
sister-in-law. I should like to identify her. 

R. J. FyNMorRE. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Erymo.ocy.—Is there in any Celtic lan- 
guage a word which would serve as the root of 
the following names of rivers and burns !—- 
Nethy, Nethan, Nith, Nid or Nidd, Nittans- 
head, Nochty in Glennochty, Invernoth or 
Invernorth (meaning a ford), Inverythan, 
Powneid (pow itself means a burn), Nether- 
dale, where nether does not mean lower. If 
the n represent the Gaelic article, the same 
root would serve for Ythan, and perhaps for 
Bithnie and Balbithnie. JoHN MILNE. 


Porm BY THE LATE Dr. E. Hatcn.—Wanted 
the whereabouts of a poem by Dr. Hatch 
containing the lines 

Saints of the marts and busy streets, 
Saints of the squalid lanes. 
They appeared posthumously, but are not 
given in the ‘ Remains’ edited by his son. 
J. A. OLLIs. 

“Tx swim.”—Can you or any of your 
contributors tell me the origin of the common 
English phrase “In the swim”? Is it good 
English, or is it slang?) What is its origin | 

Epwarp WAKEFIELD. 

Grorce Atsopp was admitted to West- 
minster School on 25 February, 1782. 
should be glad to obtain any_ information 
concerning him. . F. R. B. 
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Beglies, 
NOTE ON A PASSAGE IN CHAUCER'S 
*PROLOGUE,’ 
(9 S. vi. 365, 434, 463.) 

THE proposed reading Aregelees (gown- 
less) has been declared out of the question, 
but not on reasonable grounds. With re- 
gard to the sound of the gq in Aregel, 
Vernon, in his ‘ Anglo-Saxon Guide,’ gives the 
following rule: “G is never soft ; when placed, 
however, between two of the vowels «, ¢, /, or 
y, or at the beginning of a syllable, &c., it has 
the sound of y.” But he addsin a note: “Itis 
likely that ¢ before e or ¢, and (like 4) at the 
end of a syllable, was guttural, as it often is 
in German and always in Dutch.” Murray 
(‘Eneye. Brit.’)says: “TheOld English g beside 
the sound in ‘ge’ had a guttural sound, as in 
the German tag, Lrish magh, and in certain 
positions a palatalized form of this approach- 
ing ¥, as in ‘you’ if pronounced hyou or ghyou.” 
And again: “ The dialects differed in phono- 
logy, the Northern retaining the guttural 
values of 4, g, and se.” Ellis states: “It is 
possible that there was a tendency in those 
times gee. to pronounce ¢ final or 
medial as gh, just as the Upper Germans now 
do, and the Dutch pronounce their ¢ in all 
ositions.” Sweet, in his ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
teader,’ gives the g in question the sound of 
y as in “you,” but he is dealing with one 
dialect only, and has the qualification that 
the pronunciation of the isotave has been 
determined with “ considerable certainty.” 

According to Ellis, “in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries it is almost a 
straining of the meaning of words to talk of 
a general English pronunciation.” Different 
versions of words, as eyren and eggys, lie and 
ligge, gate and yate, much and muchel, existed 
in different districts at one period, and 
still exist, except the first. As the g re- 
tained its guttural sounds in the four- 
teenth century (whatever may have been 
the Anglo-Saxon original), there is nothing 
more likely than that Chaucer, reading 
hregel, for instance, in the poem ‘Judith, 
should give the g a guttural value, which 
is more to the point than the correct pro 
nunciation, even if it could be ascertained 
beyond doubt. The spelling of Areagelees is 
sufliciently like vecchelees to make the one 
easily mistaken for the other, either with or 
without the initial A in the former. The 
form rai occurring in the twelfth century 
(reil also occurs as rei/hus in Wright's 
‘Vocabulary,’ No. 13) does not prove the 


other form obsolete, as it is well known that | 


words persist a long time in poetry and 
speech after they prose 
writing. (ate and yate show the persistence 
of two forms of a word, the one in writing, the 
other in local speech. Yate is not in the list 
of words in Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ yet it is 
still used in Lancashire and in Scotland. It 
was also known to Johnson as used in the 
language of rustics, as he mentions when 
treating of the letter g. 

As to the contention that an emendation 
is not required, if any one, not in the position 
of Dr. Sangrado, will read the lines con- 
cerned and think for himself, he will come 
to the conclusion that recchelees is not an ap- 
propriate word, as did Ten Brink, Skeat (1889), 
and Ellis ; and he will further agree with the 
last named that “ cloyster/ees was only a gloss 
which crept into the text from v. 181 and 
renders that line a useless repetition,” and 
is therefore not Chaucer's doing. 

Chaucer relates that the monk held two 
“texts” directed against monks to be ground- 
less. He acknowledges that both apply to 
himself: the first from his being a hunter, 
the second from his being recchelees; but he 
holds that the conclusion in each case does not 
follow. That is to say : thougha hunter, the 
conclusion that he is not a holy man is false ; 
though vecchelees, the conclusion that he is like 
a fish out of water, and therefore doomed to 
| destruction, is inaccurate. His opinion of the 
two sayings is endorsed by Chaucer in ]. 183. 
Now, it is surely a hopeless case for a monk 
or any man to acknowledge himself to be 
reckless, and then deny that he does wrong. 
It is necessary that the word recchelees should 
have such a meaning that the monk could 
acknowledge it was applicable to him, and 
yet leave him a character to defend ; that is, 
it could not be reckless. The word is used in 
a saying evidently different from that con- 
cerning hunting, whereas “reckless” would 
apply as well to a hunting monk as to a 
cloisterlees one, or better. If “ reckless” were 
ever the word, the separate consideration of 
hunting is manifestly unnecessary. In the 
description of the monk prominence is given 
to two features—namely, his love of hunting 
and his love of fine dress ; so that it is appro- 
priate, or rather necessary, for him to hold 
that hunting, fine dress, and being out of a 
cloister were either not faults in a monk or 
trifling ones. 

“Gownless” as a meaning suits the passage 
well. Like “being a hunter,” it conveys a 


reproach to a monk, not to other men ; and a 
| monk could acknowledge himself to be gown- 
less without acknowledging himself to be 
doomed to destruction. 
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A monk who kept horses, hounds, &c., and 
frequently went hunting, had no choice but to 
acknowledge that any saying against hunting 
monks applied to him; nor could he deny the 
epithet “ gownless” if he habitually appeared 
in fine clothes ; but it isalways open to aman 
to make a fair appearance in defending him- 
self against being held reckless. The ex- 
planation given by Chaucer (1. 181) may 
fairly be taken as a parallel saying, convey- 
ing in substance the same reproach. 

Chaucer tells us that on revising a tran- 
scription of his poems he found many errors. 
From this it follows that an uncorrected copy 
by a scribe inspired by the voice and _pre- 


sence of the poet was unreliable ; and still | 
/damask water, or water made of any con- 


more unreliable is that by a scribe with 
second-hand inspiration. 


When one criticizes Chaucer, one is far | 
from pretending to know more than the | 


Act, certainly possessed the same power. It 
granted a licence to Adrian [s?c] Colman, 
| widow, to practise physic in Norwich in 1596. 
| Midwives were in those days licensed by 
| the same authorities. This was an absolate 
|necessity, inasmuch as, if there was any 
| danger of the child dying before a priest 
|could be summoned, the midwife was bound 
| to baptize it. It was therefore necessary that 
| the midwife should be not only licensed, but 


sacred a rite as that of baptism. Conse- 


— endowed with authority to perform so 


| quently, before the licence was granted, an 


oath containing fifteen items was solemnly 
|administered to her. She was to use “ pure 
and clear water only, and not any rose or 


fection.” The Norwich Diocese Book from 
1770 to 1786 contains a record of licences 
given to thirty persons “to perform the office, 


author ; one does not even pretend to know | business, and functions ot a midwife,” to 
more than the scribe, only more than is| three persons (two of whom were females) 
actually set forth in the writing. to practise as surgeons, and to two others to 

With regard to what might be said of one | practise phlebotomy. No licence was granted 
who amended an author whose language he | after 1786. In the Archbishop of York’s in- 
did not know how to pronounce, nothing | junctions to his clergy curates were enjoined 
more could be said against him than that his | “to instruct midwives openly in the church 


emendations were wrong. Anything more|in the very words and form of baptism, to 


would be a mere argumentumad hominem, that | the intent that they may use them and none 


would recoil on the head of him who used it, 
showing him to be one who questioned the 
truth of the saying, “The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, not in the knowledge 
or reputation of the cook.” A. C. W 


INSTALLATION OF A MipWIFE (9S. v. 475; 


vi. 9, 177, 274, 336,438).—The Act 3 Henry VILL. 
(1511) decided that no person should exercise 
or occupy as a physician or surgeon in London, 
or within seven miles, unless he were first 
examined or approved by the Bishop of 
London or the Dean of St. Paul’s, who was 
to be assisted in the examination by four | 
doctors of physic and by persons expert in 
the art of surgery—further, that no person | 
not so approved should practise within any 
diocese of England unless he had been ex- | 
amined and approved by the bishop of the 
diocese, assisted by such expert persons as 
the bishop might, in his discretion, think fit. 
Letters testimonial under the bishop's seal 
were to be granted to the approved persons, | 
and any one occupying contrary to the Act 
incurred a forfeiture of 5/. a month. 
According to this Act, it appears that the 
archbishops and bishops and the Dean of | 
St. Paul’s constituted the only authorities who | 
could grant licences to persons to ractise | 
hysic and chirurgery in England. The| 
rivy Council, although not named in the | 


other.” The register of Hanwell records a 
singular mistake which occurred at a baptism 
of this kind :— 

“Thomas, son of Thomas Messenger and Eliza- 
beth his wife, was born and baptized October 24th, 
1731, by the midwife at the Font, called a boy, and 
named by the godfather Thomas, but proved a 
girl.” 

From the table of fees in the Consignation 
Book, Norwich, 1706, it appears that licences 
to practise physic, chirurgery, or midwifery 


| were generally one shilling each, sometimes 


two shillings: Cecily Dey, of Marlingford, 
paid two shillings for a licence to practise 
chirurgery, and Rachel Pank, of Swanton 


| Abbot, one shilling and sixpence for a mid- 


wife’s licence. 

Licences were granted at the bishop’s 
visitations, and those which were in force 
had to be exhibited and a fee paid. Those 
who refused to appear were proceeded against 
in the spiritual courts. Any person who 
presumed to practise without a licence was 
fined 5/. a month, one half of which went to 
the king and the other half to the informer. 
An example of a midwife’s licence :— 

* Philip | Yonge, 1761-1783], by Divine permission 
Bishop of Norwich, to our beloved in Christ, Sarah 
the wife of Jonathan Tomlinson, of Walsoken in 
the county of Norfolk, within our Diocese and 


jurisdiction, sendeth greeting. Whereas we under- 


stand by good testimony and credible certificate 
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that you area 
office, business, and functions of a midwife, as 
also that you are a person of good life and con- 
versation, and a member of the church of England. 
we therefore,—as much as in us lies and as far as 
by law we may or can,—do admit, authorize and 
empower you to use and exercise the said ottice, &c., 
of a midwife in and throughout our Diocese of 
Norwich, with the best diligence you may or can, 
indifferently to poor and rich, and also to perform 
and accomplish all things about the same according 
to your oath thereupon made and given upon the 
Holy Evangelists, as far as God “will give you 
grace.’ 


A bishop had no power to grant licences to 
persons not residing in his diocese. The 
archbishops could license in any diocese 
within their provinces. 

WILLIAMS, F.R.C.S.E. 
Norwich. 


P.S.—It is necessary to remember that the | 


Gild of Barber-Surgeons was simply a society, 
fraternity, or company; it had no power 
whatever to grant licences to any person to 
practise medicine or surgery, nor could it 
give pe rmission to any licensed person to 
ae in London or any other city. In 
on as elsewhere, the permission was 
given by the mayor and council. I will cite 
an ex: ample t taken from the Asser mbly Books 
of the Corporation of Norwich: 

17 Oct., 1677. Christopher Gornal of St. 
in ye Fields hath leave to practise physick and 
chirurgery in his chamber in ys [this] city until 
farther —y he having produced ye lycence of the 
Right Rev. Father in God, ye Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 


Martin 


‘Go TO THE DEVIL AND SHAKE YOURSELF’ 
(9 S. vi. 469).—The following extract from 
vol. i. of * The Cheshire Sheaf’ (pp. 86-7) may 
interest your correspondent : 


“In 1803, during the warlike excitement 
then prevailed, Chester raised a large and efficient 
regiment of Volunteers, 1.300 strong, with Col. 
Roger Barnston for its popular Commandant. The 
regiment used to be marched after each parade to 
the Colonel's house in Foregate Street, in the circular 
area in front of which they were formally disbanded, 
and where also the Colours, the present home of 
which we are unable to give, were presented to the 
Volunteers by the lady of their Colonel in March, 
1SM4. One day as they were returning up Water- 


gate Street from their usual parade on the Roodee 
bis hop Majendie’s carriage, with his lordship 
therein, drove down Northzate Street turning 


abruptly at the between the 
band and the grenadiet company of the regiment ; 
and so proceeded along East gate Street to the 
entrance to the Colonel's house. Just as the 
Bishop's carriage got into this position, the band 
struck up a new tune, ‘Go to the devil and shake 
yourself,’ which they continued to play in a most 
vigorous style! The accidental humour thus occa- 
sioned immensely tickled the martial crowd, who 
cheered hilariously, to the no small chagrin of the 


Cross, so as to get 


me onvert,’ 


that 


'e and well qualified to perform the | Bishop, whose always imperturbable face > feted 


more than ever rigid and impassive, as he found 
himself the unwelcome centre of this sudden 
popular mirth.” 

This, the description of an eye-witness, was 
written by the late Mr. Samuel Johnson 
Roberts, formerly a leading eoliel itor in Ches- 
ter city and father of Mr. Russell Roberts, 
the well-known Chancery barrister. 

Henry William M: ijendie was nominated 
as twenty-fifth Bishop of Chester on 24 May, 
1800, and consecrated on 14 June. He was 
translated to Bangor in 1810. 

T. Cann HucGues, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


Since writing I have found this old jig is 
still published in Boosey’s ‘Musical Cabinet— 
Dance Series,’ No. 65, p. 20, No. 46. I was 
spe cially inte srested in finding it in Crabbe’s 
Tale xix., because of an amusing 
incident connected with it and the Duke of 
Buckingham, about 1795, which is told in 
‘The Records of the Corrie Family,’ part ii. 
p. 34, in which the authoress says that the 
tune is mentioned in the biography of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, who states that she and her 
brothers and sisters used to dance to the old 
tune during their merry evenings at home 
together. M. B. Wynne. 

Allington Rectory, Grantham. 


When Sir Godfrey Webster contested Chi- 
chester as a Radical in 1826, the special tune 
played by his band was 

Go to the devil and shake [shave *] yourself, 
And when you come back behave yourself. 
So, at least, | was told many years ago by an 
old fellow who had played the bassoon in that 


| band. E. E. Street. 
Chichester. 
Pircnep Batrie (9 vi. 286, 497).— 


When the history of the verb to pitch is 
worked out, | think it will be found that the 
reference is to the choosing of the ground 
and the pitching of the tents beforehand, 
as indicated in *H.E.D.’ Shakespeare has 
pitched battle, and also pitched sield, and speaks 
of pitching tents, pavilions, and stakes. In 
Middle English I can find no mention of 
pitched battle. The corresponding phrase i is 
“in pleyn battayle,” as in Chaucer, ‘C. T.,’ 
988. But Stratmann shows that Robert of 
Gloucester spe aks of the pite hing of stakes 
and of tents, ed. Hearne, pp. 51, 203. 

The ‘Century Dictionary’ refers us to Sir 
Philip Sidney’s * Apology for Poetry,’ where we 
may find the phrase “a pitched fielde.” No 
reference is given, but see Arber’s ed., p. 64. 

Watrer W, SKEaT. 
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Max Mutter anp Westminster ABBEY 
(9 S. vi. 446, 495)—Perhaps, as a P.S. to 
what has appeared, the following, from Mrs. 
Oliphant’s * Life of Principal Tulloch,’ may 
be of interest :— 


* Dean Stanley had made the curious innovation 
of establishing a kind of singular lectureship in the 
nave of the Abbey of Westminster, at which, from 
time to time, various notable persons, not eccle- 

siastics of the Church of England, had appeared...... 
The Prine ipal had been asked......to be one of these 
lecturers, but he had disliked the idea of appearing 
under sufferance, so to speak, in a plaee where his 
orders were not acknowledged, or his_ position 
allowed, solely as a sort of protégé of the Dean. 


However, Mrs. Oliphant adds, the Dean 
had his way, and Tulloch, referring to his 
lecture, wrote to his wife :— 

“I had an uncomfortable feeling not only as to 
the strangeness of holding forth in Westminster 
Abbey, but as to my being an unauthorized person 
there.” 

The service took place in the nave, imme- 
diately after the three o’clock Evensong, 
which had been, as usual, chanted in the 
choir, and lasted, Tulloch writes, “with the 
Dean's short prayer, and the singing of 
the hymn, just an hour altogether.” 

Grorce ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


“Frat” (9S, iv. 436, 507 ; v. 51, 158 ; vi. 
378).—In the victualling (garnisona) of the 
ship sent into Norway for the Maid (domicella) 
of Scotland in 1290, payments were made 
(inter alia) :-- 

“Pro dimidio quarterii gruelle avenz, iijs. iiij/. 
xx libris j quarterio zingiberis, xxijs. 
iced Et pro ij fraellis ficuum, et pro ij fraellis race 
morum,” xiiijx. Et ij libris croci, xx. Et pro uno 
gurdo gingebrade, ponderis XxViijli., xlijsx 
pro xv ii) clatibus circa bisquyt in navi.”—-J. Steven- 
son, ‘ Documents illust. Hist. Scotl.’ (1870), i. 140. 
See also pp. 188, 189. 


The prices and wages noted in both the docu- 


ments referred to are of great interest. What | 


was the gruella avena? Some of it was used 
by the envoys, “et residuuin dederunt mari- 
narii pro Deo,t quia corruptum.” The items 
as to “ gingerbread ” and biscuit wer, be worth 
noting by possessors of the ‘ H. E. 

An earlier instance occurs in a Patent 
Rolls, 1 Henry ILL. (Twenty-sixth Deputy- 
Kee »per’s Rep., 67). On 12 December, 1216, 
E reminus bekin rece a safe - conduct, 

“ad veniendum in Angliam cum uno fri ahello 
weidiw, et quod inde aufer: ut me ‘reandisas ad 
valentiam predicti frahelli.” Q. V. 


* So printed, for racenorum, raisins. 
What is the exact meaning of this odd ex- 
pression ? 


“ BLACKSTRAP ”: ORIGIN OF THE Worp (9 
s. vi. 505).—See blackstrap and blackwine, 8.v. 

‘Black’ in the ‘E.D.D., and the quotations 
therewith, one of which explains that 4/ack- 
wine or blaakwuyn was port. Sherry was 
white wine. The word 4lackstrap has not 
been confined to port alone, and the meaning 
of the second syllable has yet to be declared. 

Artuur MAYALL. 


When “the ‘N.E.D.’ did not come to the 
rescue” with this word, R. B. should, like 
Mohammed under similar circumstances, have 
gone to the dictionary. He would there(p. 890, 
col. 3) have found Llack strap explained, with 
four quotations ranging from 1785 to 1842. 
In three of these the name is written as two 
words, the form adopted in the dictionary, 
where the phrase is treated in a group of 
“specialized combinations,” with cattle, 
4lack coal, Black Countr hlack sugar, Black 
I ratch, and the like. M. 


Tue Titte oF Esquire (9 S. vi. 387, 452, 
170).--I do not propose to intervene with 
regard to this delicate question, but I think 
Mr. A. C. Fox-Davres is led into error with 
regard to surnames by what is nevertheless 
a laudable enthusiasm. 

English surnames were originally assumed 
by individuals or conferred ‘by custom, and 
they have never been fixed by law or regis- 
tered by a competent authority —there being, 
in fact, no such authority. Down to quite 
recent times persons have spelt their names 
according to their own sweet wills, and at 
the present day illiterate persons may be 


x/. |met with who spell their names differently 


-/on different occasions. The fact seems to 


*, | be that any person may call himself by any 


lsurname he chooses without a breach of 
llaw, but that no one who has known an 
individual by one name is under any obliga- 
tion to address him by another, unless 
directed so to do (in effect) by royal letters 
| patent. 

id [ do not desire to commend the practice 
of altering or adding to patronymics, but at 
ithe same time the fact should not be lost 
lsight of that there is absolutely no legal 
lobligation in the matter, and that in recent 
years no disability of any kind has attached 
to a person bearing what may be loosely 
described as a “false” name, though false it 
strictly is not if it has been permanently 
adopted. JAMES DALLAs. 


Is the word “Esquire” a real title, see ing 
that we use it only as a suffix, like “ D.L.” 
“J.P.” These initials are expressive of 
quality or rank; thus “Yeoman” is not a 
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title, nor even is “Gentleman” a title. Dod 
the infallible ranks “ Esquires” as No. 136 
in his scale of precedence, thus : = Esquires 
by office, including all ofticers of the naval 
or military forces, who are styled esqu/res in 
their commissions.” 

It is understood that Her Majesty signs 
the first commission so granted, and it con- 
stitutes an official distinction, but the public 
are content to class officers as “Gentlemen.” 
The Queen has recently created Sir J. B. 
Paul an Esquire by appointment ; but, as 
his knighthood grants an exact title, it has 
to be shown that the “squireship” constitutes 
an elevation. 

Novels of the last century describe a 
“Squire Jones,” he being the local landowner. 
I have known villagers dub such gentry as 
“Lords,” it being the survival of the manorial 
lordship, formerly of baronial rank. 

Frrz-GLaNvit. 


Yeomanry Recorps (9 vi. 269, 397 ; vii. 
12).—L have compiled a MS. list of regimental 
histories, as curiously no such index to this 
kind of literature exists. In it I find ‘ Wor- 
cestershire Yeomanry Cavalry,’ published 
1843, and ‘ Nottingham Yeomanry.’ 

(Mrs.) J. HauTenvitte Core. 

Sulhamstead, Berkshire. 


Tue Grave or Georce Herior (9 S. vi. 
170, 272, 373).—It seems unwise to take the 
extract from the din/urgh Courant too 
seriously. George Heriot was, of course, 
buried in the old church; there is nothing 
definite to show what happened to his 
remains in 1721 when that church was pulled 
down. The minutes of the Board of Com- 
missioners for building the present church 
record two destinations for the coftlins and 
bodies which were unearthed in the process 
of digging the new foundations. The majority 
were removed to vaults prepared for them 
under the “ Tabernacle” until the new vaults 
should be ready, and the remainder were 
interred in a “trench between the old wall 
on the north side of the churchyard and the 
new foundations.” A proposal to use the 
“new churchyard” (that in which the work- | 
house was subsequently erected) was rejected 
by the Commissioners. It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that Heriot’s coffin can have been | 
there; and it is worth noticing that the 
extract quoted does not say that the coftin 
had been discovered. I fancy the writer 
simply assumed that it was in the graveyard 
which had been in use since 1608. The fact | 
that nothing more seems to have been | 
heard of the matter points to the same! 
conclusion. It is most regrettable that the | 
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lists (made in 1721) of all the coffins which 
were moved have not survived. 

It may be of interest to state that there 
were probably three persons bearing the 
name “George Heriot” living in this parish 
of St. Martin’s at the same time: first, he 
whose grave is in question ; second, one who 
was married to a certain Frances Jelon in 
1612/13 (she appears as a widow in 1624); 
third, a George Heriot, Esq., whose wife 
Alice was buried in the church in September, 
1621. It would be interesting to know 
whether there was any connexion between 
these three gentlemen, but in the face of 
those forty children of one father this seems 
a vain hope. J. V. Krrro. 

St. Martin’s Vicarage, Charing Cross, W.C. 


Str Ropert Moray (9 §, vi. 507).—There 
is no known engraved portrait of this worthy, 
I think I may safely say. There may, of 
course, be a painted likeness of him some- 
where, which om never been engraved, though 
it is not very probable. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Rev. Toomas Camppect, LL.D. (9 8. vi. 
507).—-The portrait of this divine mentioned 
by Mr. Ernest Raprorp is unknown to 
Bromley and to Evans. I do not know it, 
and I should think it must be the likeness of 
some other person. I can find no record of 


| the portrait of any clergyman, of that period, 


engraved by James Parker. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 


“ Toun Company” (88. i. 475 ; ii. 37, 116). 
—In Andreas Spurrmann’s ‘Travels to the 
Cape of Good Hope, the South-Polar Lands, 
and round the World, translated freely from 
the Swedish (Berlin, 1784), at p. 347, the 
following passage occurs :— 

“Further, I knew that. as simple Hottentots and 
Indians could form no idea of the Dutch Company 
and its government and constitution, the Dutch in 
India had given out that this was one mighty ruling 
prince who was called Jan, or John, with the sur- 
name Company, which also procured for them more 
reverence than if they could have actually made 
the people understand that they were, in fact, ruled 
by a company of merchants.” 

J. F. R—n. 


Easter Macrant S. vi. 508).—“ Easter 
giant, Easter ledges, Easter magiants, or 
Easter mangiants = Polygonum bistorta” (see 
William Miller, ‘Dictionary of English Names 
of Plants, 1894, p. 40). Polygonum bistorta 


|; would prove a very nasty ingredient in a 
pudding. 1 believe that the word “ Easter- 
man giant,” Easter mangeant, applies to some 
aromatic herb allied to tansy or camomile. 
See Britten and Holland, ‘Dictionary of 


1901. 
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English Plant Names,’ 1886, p. 164, and 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 12 Sept., 1874, p. 344; 


19 Sept., 1874, p. 355 (special) ; 26 Sept., 1874, 
p- 403 (also special). 
Maxwett T. Masters. 
Is there possibly some association either 
with the Eastern Magi, or the fact that 
“presenting eggs to our friends at Easter is 
Magian”?! Vide ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable.’ Arruur MAYALL. 


AutTHor AND REFERENCE FOR VERSES 
WanrteD (9 vi. 469).—The querist will 
find the wanted lines, though hardly as 
quoted, in Thomas Moore’s ‘A Dream of 
Hindostan’ (Locker -Lampson’s ‘ Lyra Ele- 
gantiarum,’ 1891 edition, p. 229). The squib 
does not appear in the common editions of 
Moore. J. A. OLLIs. 


WATCH-CHAIN ORNAMENT (9% S. vi. 409, 
436).—Mr. Astiey will find a full account of 
his friend’s ornament, a common charm 
against the evil eye, in Mr. Elworthy’s 
‘Evil Eye,’ p. 255 et segy., and in the same 


writer’s recently issued book ‘Horns of | 


Honour.’ W. Crooke. 


A hand with the two middle fingers flexed 
on the palm is a very common amulet against 
fascination and other perils. It is the mano 
cornuta, or horned hand, which is so often 
seen in the flesh in Southern Italy, especially 
in Naples. Mr Astcey is referred to chap. vii. 
of Elworthy’s ‘ The Evil Eye.’ 

St. SWITHIN. 
[Many replies received. ] 


BaLLYWHAINE (9 §,. vi. 209, 412).—I do 
not understand the application of “ British ” 
to a word, but the nearest English equivalent 
of wain should be wong, otherwise ing. Cf. 
A.-S. wang, Icel. vangr, Ger. Anger, Goth. 
waggs, meaning meadow. The etymology of 
these words seems to be quite obscure. 


H. P. L. 


Tue Date or THe Crucirrxton (9 8. vi. 
305, 412).—No reason is given for connecting 
the lunations with the “seventy days before 
Pasch,” so the question remains why the luna- 
tions applied only to 1 Tishri, excluding the 
other months, all distinguished as rosh kodesh, 
sometimes including two days’ observance. 
Here we may note the Roman observance of 
acclaiming the new moon by sounding the 
calende, “a calando vel vocando.” Clearly 
the moon was looked for. A. H. 


“LET THEM ALL coME” (9 vi. 426).— 


Altamont in ‘Pendennis (chap. xxxvii.), 
when finally brought to book, exclaims, “ Let 
‘em all come on and try what they can do 
against a British sailor” ; and at that critical 
moment in the career of Mr. Pickwick when 
Mrs. Bardell flung her arms around his neck, 
causing him to ejaculate, “ If anybody should 
come,” the lady rejoined, “Oh, let them 
come ; I'll never leave you.” 
F. Ropers. 

Natcre Mytus (9 S. vi. 441).—Canon 
TAYLor’s note opens up a large subject, of 
which an adequate discussion could hardly 
be permitted within the limits of ‘N. & Q’ 
The explanation suggested by your corre- 
spondent of the origin and meaning of the 
myths of ancient Hellas is attractive to poetic- 
ally minded people, but it may be doubted 
if it rests on any solid basis. I will confine 
myself to one of Canon Taytor’s examples— 
that of the myth of Antzeus, the 
“son of the sea and the earth, a mighty giant 
living in Libya, whose strength was invincible so 
long as he remained in contact with his mother 
earth, but who when lifted up from her bosom 
and held in the air was easily crushed.” 
This myth Canon TayLor was de- 
rived from Africa, and he explains it by the 
simoom, or, as he incorrectly spells it, the 


“simoon, a gigantic column of sand which stalks 
through the desert, and can only last so long as 
by contact with the earth it can obtain fresh sup- 
plies of sand.” 

Now, a conclusion can only be logically cor- 
| rect if it is based on correct premises, and in 
this case the premises are incorrect, as the 
simoom is not a column of sand, but a scorching 
wind. I will quote the definition of it from 
the Arabic lexicon of Mr. E. W. Lane, whose 
authority cannot easily be disputed :— 

| “A violent and entirely hot wind, generally occur- 
| ring in the spring and summer, in Egypt and the 
| Egyptian desert, usually proceeding from the south- 
east or south-south-east, gradually darkening the 
air to a deep purple hue, whether or not (according 
to the nature of the tract over which it blows) 
accompanied by clouds of dust or sand, and at 
length entirely concealing the sun; but seldom 
lasting more than about a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes. 

It will be seen that Canon Taytor has con- 
fused the wind with the clouds or pillars of 
sand which it occasionally raises, and which 
are generally known in the Soudan as Shaitans 
ordevils. This mistakedoes not entirely vitiate 
his explanation, which he may justly say 
rests on things and not on names, but it is 
odd that a myth should have passed from 
Africa into Hellas, and yet be entirely un- 
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amongst Arabs, and have been in more than 
one simoom, but, so far from evolving myths, 
the first thought of Ali or Jafir is to wrap up 
his head in his a+/a or haik ov hufiiyeh, or 
whatever may be the most convenient gar- 
ment at hand, and throw himself on the sand 
with his nostrils close to the ground, and thus 
escape as far as possible the blasting effect of 
the scorching blizzard. The name of simoom, 
or, as the Arabs vocalize it, samm, is derived 
by them from a root signifying poison, and 
they look on it as a poisonous wind and 
nothing more. 

As for Atlas, I have many times sailed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and can 
conceive it possible that some poetical Greek 
may have given the name of Atlas to the 
range from a fancied resemblance to the giant 
who in his mythology bore up the heavens 
on his shoulders. But I should doubt if the 
giant of the myth originated with the moun- 
tain, which probably received its Greek name 
long after the myth was established. I can- 
not really see much difference between CANON 
TayLor’s theory and those of the late Prof. 
Max Miiller and Sir George Cox. Canon 
TAYLOR asserts that Zeus is the sky, but will 
not suppose with Max Miiller that Athene is 
the dawn. One supposition seems just as 
likely, or unlikely, as the other. No oneever 
can give a conclusive explanation of the 
Greek myths. Those in which Semitic names, 
such as Cadmus or Adonis, occur, may be 
reasonably supposed to have been derived 
from Eastern sources ; the others were either 
of primeval Aryan origin, or were inherited 
from the autochthons of Thessaly, Thrace, or 
the Peloponnesus, or finally were due to the 
inventiveness of the Greeks themselves. 

F. Pripeaux. 

It was supposed, some time since, that the 
theory of nature myths had been abandoned. 
But these spec ulations never die. Some people 
cannot believe in pure imagination. They 
think that all fables are allegorical. But, if 
the Greek fables are to be so interpreted, 
there is no ditticulty in explaining other 
things in the same way. Volney, in his 
* Ruins,’ has explained all the known religions 
of the world, including the Christian religion, 
as nature myths. I did not read carefully 
what he has written, for 
theory, nor do I believe in it in any form. 
But I noticed that he had explained them so. 

YARrpLey. 


Any student may become saturated by 
a study of works by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart., &c.; his * Manual of Mythology,’ a small 
educational volume, deals largely with such 


|in the grammatical sense, 


I do not like the | 


surmises. As a small contribution, I would 
suggest that the pictured head of Medusa is 
founded on a study of the octopus; we have 
the normal oval cuttlefish, with the eight 
suckers vibrating as if actually in water. 
A. Hatt. 

GeorceArportt, M.P. ror Tamworrn, 1640-9 
(9 S. vi. 490).—His will, proved 1649 in the 
C.P.C. (54 Fairfax), would possibly throw some 
light on the queries asked. As he is stated 
to have been a native of Yorkshire, and as 
we know he was born in or about 1606 (he 
died 2 February, 1648 9, in his forty-fourth 
year), there can be little doubt that the entry 
at Gray’s Inn, 10 May, 1624, of “ George, son 
and heir of George Abbott, of the City of 
York, Esq.,” refers to him. It certainly does 
not refer to his contemporary George Abbott, 
M.P. for Guildford (with whom he is so often 
confused), who was son of Sir Maurice 
Abbott, Lord Mayor of London, and who 
was baptized 14 June, 1601, at St. Stephen’s, 
Coleman Street, London, where he was basied 
14 November, 1645, having died intestate and 
without male issue at Salamanca. 

G. E. C. 


“GALLIMAUFRY” (9% vi. 408, 494). — 
Thanks to Mr. MAyYALt, it is now possible 
to make out what is meant. It turns out that 
the cal?- in calimafrée is not a “ preposition” 
but is merely a 
prefix. The latest French etymological 
dictionary is that by Hatzfeld, Darme- 
steter, and Thomas, published at Paris, and 
only just comple ted. It is not free from some 
remar errors (¢.g., the mention of “A.-S. 
laic,” sv. Lai, No. 2), but it contains an 
admirable treatise on the formation of the 
French language by way of preface. At 
p. 82 we are told that 
ea, cal, coli, chari are different forms of a 
suttix® of obscure orgin, found only in French in 
Provencal. It usually has a depreciatory sense, as 
in: cabosser. cals mbour, cal mbredaine, califourchon, 
, tharivari, colimacon (Norman calima- 


cali, 


camonilet 
chon).” 
In Darmesteter’s *‘ Historical French Gram- 
mar,’ English edition, sect. 294, subsection 6, 
it is called “cal-, a particle of unknown origin 
which appears in the forms: cali-, 
calem-, coli-, chari-.” 1 beg leave to recom- 
mend most strongly this highly scientific 
work. Warrer W. SKEAT. 


cal-, 


Acuitt Istanp S. vi. 489).—-We have 
no old form of this name, and therefore its 


‘suffixe ”; evidently 
For it invariably 


* The word used is actually ‘ 
aslip of the pen for “ préfixe.” 
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meaning cannot be positively determined 
But if a guess may be smvowe it is possibly 
from edchaill, a “ yew wood,” which is a fertile 
source of Lrish names: among which are 
Youghal, Aughall, Donohill, and in the 
plural Aughils, Aghilly, and Aghills. The 
form Oghill, which is the name of about 
twenty townlands, is the commonest. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


Dr. J. Mervin Nooru (9 S, vi. 470).—In 
the list of ‘Officers of the Hospitals for the 
Forces in North America’ in 1776 Dr. John 
Mervin Nooth appears both as a “ Physician 
Extraordinary ” and as a “ Purveyor.” He 
was author of ‘An Account of the Medi- 
cinal Virtues of the Principal Mineral Waters 
of Great Britain,’ S8vo, 1789. W. S. 


In Cheriton (Kent) Churchyard there is a 
memorial to James Nvoth, Esq., late pay- 
master of the Dorset Militia, who died at 
Sandgate 30 December, 1814, aged seventy- 
one. It also states, “ Till the latter part of his 
life he practised the profession of a Surgeon.” 

: 
. 


Cxsar (9 S. vi. 407, 474).—In 
the National Portrait Gallery (Room IIL.) 
there is a portrait by Van Somer of Sir 
Julius Cresar (Adelmare), Knt., Master of the 
Rolls. On the frame is written a short sketch 
of the life. His father, Dr. Caesar Adelmare, 
came from Padua, and was Court Physician to 
the Queens Mary and Elizabeth. It was “ by 
command of Mary [.” that Dr. Cesar Adel- 
mare “dropped the family name, and became 
known as Cesar only.” The mother of Cresar 
Adelmar (or Adelmare) was daughter to the 
Duke de Cesarini, from whom he had the 
name of Cesar :— 

“Tn December, 1757, Sir Julius Cwsar’s collection 
of manuscripts, which had long been preserved in 
the family, was sold by public auction by Sam. 
Paterson. By the lapse of time and the decay of 
the family, they had fallen into the hands of some 


uninformed persons, and were on the point of being | 
sold by weight to a cheesemonger, as waste-paper, | 
of Cesar. No doubt much further informa- 


for the sum of ten pounds ; but some of them ha 
pened to be shown to Mr. Paterson, who instantly 
discovered their value. He then digested a masterly 
catalogue of the whole collection, and distributing 
it in several thousands of the most interesting he ads, 
caused them to be sold by auction, which proved 
356/.”—Chalmers’s ‘ Biog. Dict., ISI3. 

Besides the lives of Sir Julius Cresar and 
his brother Sir Thomas, there is in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’a short biography of Julius Cresar 
(1656-1712), physician cae musical composer, 
who lived at Rochester, 

“only known as the author of three convivial 


catches which appeared in the sixth edition of the 


| probably the same Julius Cesar who was the son 

| of Josep h Cesar, a grandson of Dr. Gerard Cesar 
of Canterbury, who is generally supposed to have 
been grandson of Sir Thomas Cresar. 

The second instance, as quoted by Mr. 
Witsox, of a Julius Cwsar, Master of the 
Rolls, 1815, is seemingly a mistake as to 
date. The third Julius he mentions, chemist 
student, who passed his examinations in (I 
think) 1876, is at present in business at the 
West-End of London as a chemist (vide 
‘London Directory ). 

Hersert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


There is an interesting account of the 
family of Chester of Bush Hall, co. Herts, 
and a notice of Sir Julius Cresar, to be found 
in Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ vol. ii. pp. 16-21 
(1836). It is there said that “the family of 
Cresar was of Italian origin, and its ancestors, 
under the surname of Adelmare, sprung from 
Ademar, Count of Genoa and Admiral of 
France in the year 1086, had been long 
settled in the city of Treviso.” The same 
authority says that “Sir Julius Cesar was 
born at Tottenham in 1557, and by the 
Queen’s desire, Elizabeth, adopted the 
latter name” as a surname. His second 
wife was a niece of the great Lord Bacon, 
and he died in 1636. This ancient family 
eee became extinct in the male line 
ubout 1770. 

The family of Chester of Bush Hall was in 
existence in 1836, and in the book above 
mentioned may be found much illustrative 
information of it and the Cvsar family. 
There is no mention of this family in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ but a pedigree is given of 
the family of Chester of Chicheley Hall, 
co. Bucks, perhaps collaterally descended, 
though their arms are quite different. 
Chicheley is a village near Newport Pagnell, 
and | can well remember the monuments of 
the Chester and Cave families in the church, 
and used to entertain the idea that the name 
Chester was in some way derived from that 


tion might be obtained in Clutterbuck’s 
‘ Hertfordshire’ and other works. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
I think the Cresars were connected with 
the Vanlores and Alexanders of Reading. 
(Mrs.) J. HAUTENVILLE Cope. 
Sulhamstead, Berkshire. 


The two lawyers named Sir Julius Cresar 
were one man. As Master of the Rolls 
he married a third wife, Mrs. Hungate ; 


‘Pleasant Musical Companion’ (1720). He was| he died in 1636, and the date given as 1815 
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is an error, to which I drew attention at 
9 §. vi. 331, under the heading of‘ Vanishing 
London.’ A. Hatt 


Tue Penny (9° S. vi. 430).- 
upon reference to Ruding’s ‘Annals of the 
Coinage of Great Britain,’ vol. ii. p. 95, that 
a proclamation was issued on 26 July, 1797, 
to give currency to a new coinage of copper 
money of penny and twopenny pieces. These 
latter were the first and last copper two- 
penny pieces that were struck by authority, 
and they were coined by Messrs. 
& Co., of Soho Mint at Birmingham, in 1797. 


—[t will be found, 


“irculation at this date. 


. Price. 


If Mr. MILNE has not access to the larger 
works on English coins (such as R. Ruding’s 
* Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and 
its Dependencies,’ third ed., London, 1870), 
he will find most of the information he seeks 
at p. 113 of a most charming duodecimo, 
‘The Story of the British Coinage, by 
Gertrude B. Rawlings (London, 1898), whic th 
he may purchase in London for the “ nimble 
ninepence.” (). 


Copper twopenny piece s were only coined 
in one year, namely, 1797. They are by no 
means rare, but a good specimen easily ‘sells 
for two shillings. The price for specimens 
in a fairly good state of preservation varies 
from one shilling to e ighteenpence. 

Cras. F. Forsnaw, 

Marcery (9'" 8. vi. 151, 352, 455).—Marget 
—not, probably, “ Margett”—is a common 
contraction for Margaret in the Scottish pro- 
vinces. Illustrations will probably be found 
in the character-studies of Mrs. Oliphant, 
Miss Ethel F. Heddle, and other writers of 
Scottish fiction. [ have various acquaint- 
ances christened Margaret, whom I invariably 
call “Marget” in keeping with prevalent 
practice. "The owners of the name would 
unquestionably think there was something 
amiss if they were suddenly addressed as 
Margaret by frie nd or acquaintance. Marjory 
is contracted to * * Madge.” a 


LL.D. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
In reply to the query as to whether Mar- 
gett is the equiv alent of M: argaret, it may be 
stated that ‘English Surnames,’ p. 76, gives 
Margetts as one ‘of the m: uy variants of the 
name. Anruur Mayat. 
Margett is constantly used in Scotland, : 
least by the humbler classes, for Margare ’ 
GEORGE ANGUs. 


St. Andrews, N.B, 


Boulton | 


| 


| 


pad 4 | Comedy.’ 
The base copper coins were withdrawn from | 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Romance of the Rose. By W. Lorris and J. 
Clopinel. Englished by F. 8. Ellis. 3. vels. 
(Dent. ) 

Turret lovely little volumes of the “Temple 

Classics” are occupied with a translation by Mr. 


F. 8S. Ellis of the famous ‘ Romance of the Rose’ 
(‘Le Roman de la Rose’) of Guillaume Lorris and 
Jean de Meun, known as Clopinel (the Halt) A 
suiliciently formidable task is essayed by one who 
seeks to render into English verse a medieval 
eg | e which belongs to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and is longer by 8,000 lines than the ‘ Divine 
Chaucer, it is well known, began this 
labour and left it unfinished, the part undoubtedly 
iis extending to no more than 1,705 lines out of 
»”.074, and that wrongfully assigned him carrying 
the work no further than the 7,69S8th line. Mr. 
Ellis, however, is not a man easily to be daunted. 
To him we owe an entire rendering in verse of 
* Reynard the Fox,’ and to him also is largely due 
the re ndering of the ‘ Legenda Aurea,’ or *‘ Golden 
Legend.’ From Mr. Ellis, accordingly, we receive 
what we believe to be the first complete rendering 
that has come within ken. Beguiled by his sub- 
ject, Mr. Ellis has gone on doing a little daily until 
the entire poem, with a modified termination, is 
before us in a fluent, able, and most readable 
version. This is a great work to have accomplished. 
Among men who rank as scholars there are few 
who know the ‘ Roman de la Rose’ otherwise than 
by report. Readers of thirteenth-century French 
are few both in this country and abroad, and the 
average student of Chaucer even is not likely to 
have followed very closely a translation that 
appeals more strongly to philologists than any 
other class. An idea prevails that the work is dull, 
allegorical, and mysterious. That it is, in fact, 
quite other is shown by Sir Walter Besant ; but 
everybody is not so familiar as he should be with 
*The French Humourists.’ That there is a deep 
allegorical meaning underneath the long dream- 
poem is held by those best calculated to judge, 
including Mr. Ellis. We may, however, recall 
Hazlitt’s— was it not his?—encouragement to 
readers of Spenser to take heart since the allegory 
will not bite. The book is written in what was in 
medieval times a favourite form, that of a dream. 
It ditfers from most works of its class and epoch in 
substituting cheerfulness for the melancholy in 
which much early work is steeped. The short first 
part, indeed, of Guillaume de Lorris might easily 
pass for a love-sick vision of a youth. The assump- 
tien is that it was written bya lad of little over 
twenty. In the second portion we have strikingly 
misogynistic sentiment and, as was to be expected, 
severe attacks upon an ignorant and licentious 
priesthood. At any rate, the entire work can be 
easily and pleasantly read in Mr. Ellis’s transla- 
tion. How this rendering has been accomplished 
it is not easy to show. Mr. Ellis’s poetry has a 
Morrisian quality, and runs on with an agreeable 
flow of excellence. It is accordingly ditficult—im- 
possible, indeed —to find « a passage capable of being 
| quoted within limits such as we are compelled to 
observe. We may say, however, that as regards 
invective against woman we have to go to ‘Samson 
Agonistes’ to find condemnation equally severe. 


Through all praise her, says our cynical poet, 
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F’en Jo no beauty she possess, 
By Nature stamped with samy 
Fear not, but praise her fairy face, 
Her perfect form and angel grace, 
And lightly she ‘ll believe your word, 
For never yet hath woman heard 
Her beauty praised without iyo 
LI}. 10,401-7. 


C men the altered termination, we know not 
what to say. That thecloseof the originalis unsuite 
to modern soon is true. Mr. Ellis seeks to make 
his work popular, and there are good reasons why 
he should not shock his readers. When, as in the 
present case, a book represents the spirit of an 
epoc h, we are disposed to think we should see it as 
it is in its true colours. ‘There are limits, however, 
which should not be passed. Like other volumes 
of the “ Temple Classics,” the books are exquisite. 


hear from Mr. Blackburn that Sullivan had “ some- 


| what outlived his period,” though it is a fact that 


ill health had interfered with his later efforts. In 
his case, moreover, there was scarcely “a cruel 
advance of years”; Sullivan was younger than many 
men still in active ¢ employme nt. Mr. Carr’s tribute 


| to Sullivan’s ” rsonal charm is handsome and ele- 


The 1493 edition of the original has some quaint | 


and rude designs of much interest, which are repro- 
duced in the French edition of Pierre Marteau. 


OxcE more an eminently creditable product of the | 


year is presented in the Photogram. In landscapes 
English and American photographers attain mar- 
vellous effects of distance, and many of the views 
given have the softness of the best engravings. I 
figure subjects are on the whole less suce essful, it 


is because good models are not always attainable. | 


Space fails us to deal with the subjects generally, 
but many of them are of remarkable beauty. 


WE have received many parts of the “ Useful 
Arts Series” (Dawbarn & Ward), among which 
Jewelry and Trinkets, by } Alec Teague ; Adorn- 
ment of the House, by C. G. Leland; and Stone 
Cutting and olishing, by Mn seorge Day, deserve 
special mention. 


Man: a Monthly Record of Anthropological 
Science, published under the direction of the 
Anthropological Institute, makes a successful first 
appearance. It aims at being a monthly notice of | 
progress in the various branches of anthropological | 
study, and will devote most attention to those | 
matters which are least adequately dealt with in 
existing periodicals. In addition to other. illus- 
trations, the opening number has a _ coloured 
design of a Buddhist wheel of life from ot a 
full “explanation of which is given by Mr. N. W. 
Thomas. Among other contents are an account 
by Mr. Henry Ralford of a guilloche pattern on an 
Etruscan ae sherd, a description of native smoking 
xipes from Natal, and an essay sf Dr. Charles 
Javies on consanguinity. Man bids fair to be 
popular. Our only ebjection is the colour of the 
cover, which renders the letterpress upon it difficult 

to aged sight. 


FoLLowING an example set by the Cornhi//, the 
Fortnightly supplies an account of its foundation 
and ot its successive editors. There is nothing in 
this very startling, and to many of us the informa- 
tion conveyed is not altogether new. It is needless to 
say, however, that the record is honourable, and 
that the list of contributors to the magazine during 
its entire career is brilliant. There are a few of the 
articles in it which are non-controversial in charac- 
ter. Among them may be inc ‘luded the tributes to 
Sir Arthur Sullivan of Mr. Vernon Blackburn and 
Mr, Comyns Carr, We are scarcely prepared to 


quent. Mr. Arthur Symons does full justice to 
‘The Painters of Seville.’ Senex speaks in terms 
of extreme eulogy of Mr. Stephen Phillips's new 
drama of* Herod.’ More discriminating is the homage 
paid to Lord Rosebery’s * Napoleon’ by Judge 
O'Connor Morris. Lord Rosebery is charged with 
putting too much faith in the recently published 
memoirs of Gourgaud. Judge O'Connor Morris’s 
estimate of Napoleon is that. he was ‘‘a Hannibal 
in war, a Charlemagne in peace.” Mr. Frederic 
Harrison bestows what seems rather extravagant 
eulogy upon Mr. ** Maurice Hewlett,” whose recent 
work i is, however, sutticiently remarkable. ‘ A For- 
gotten Prophet,’ by Mr. W. 8. Lilly, discusses Sir 


John Byles, some characteristic utterances of whom 
Photograms of the Year 1900, (Dawbarn & Ward.) | 


are quoted.—In common with others, we wondered 
what the Vineteenth Century would call itself when 
the advent of the twentieth put, so to speak, its 
nose out of joint. The answer comes. It is to be 
called the Vineteenth Century and After. Against 
this it may be urged that the full name will 
never be employed “outside the office, and that a 
“* Twentieth Century ” rival of some sort is sure to 
appear. A frontispiece by Sir Edward J. Poynter, 
showing a Janiform head from a Greek coin of 
Tenedos, is supplied. The first article for the 
century consists of a poem by Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
entitled ‘Midnight, December 1900.’ * Eng- 


| land’s Peasantry—Then and Now,’ by Dr. Jessopp, 


| 


holds that the condition of the farm labourer at the 
outset of the past century was in the main happier 
than now it is. The labourer is now better clad 
and better fed than his predecessors, who, however, 
were much more gay and light-hearted. As to the 
farm labourer of the future, Dr. Jessopp has some 
doubts whether such a being will exist. Lady 
Ponsonby sends a second instalment of ‘The Role 

of Woman in Society.’ It is very agreeable, but not 
wholly encouraging reading, especially when it 
| de als with the Englishwomen of to-de iy. Writing 
on ‘ Hooliganism,’ Mr. John Trevarthen fails to see 
that its spread is due to the total abolition of dis- 
cipline as regards youth. Dise tipline is what converts 
the yokel into the hero. It is now done away with 
as regards the boy, with the results that we witness. 
Mr. Henry Jephson suggests ‘A Day of Purifica- 
tion,’ for the approach of which he will have to 
“wait a little longer.” Mr. John Collier’s varying 
ideas of ‘Human Beauty’ repay careful perusal. — 
Under the editorship of Mr. George R. Halkett, the 
Pall Mall opens with an excellent account of 
Clumber, by the Duchess of Newcastle. This is 
illustrated by photographs by the Duke. Some of 
these reproduce pictures from the galleries, the 
most interesting of which is Dobson's portrait of 
William Cavendish, the great first duke. It 
a -_ and thous chtful face. We should have be en 
glad of a companion picture of the even more 
interesting first duchess, ‘‘ Mad Meg of Newcastle,” 
as she was irreverently called by the ribalds of the 
Court. A characteristic letter of Ben Jonson, 
appealing for assistance, is quoted. A frontispiece 
to the number —< sts of a delightful p /hotogray ure 
of Gainsborough’s ‘Countess of Lincoln.’ Madame 
Marie yan Voorst has an excellent contribution 
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upon Rodin, the great, se ulptor. Miss Elizabeth 
‘Robins describes ‘A Visit to Cape Nome,’ a sur- 
wisingly bold excursion for alady. Mr. John Foster 
‘raser's account of *‘ The New House of Commons 
is illustrated by caricatures. Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill vindicates the British officer. Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer takes an optimistic survey of the 
drama, and Mr. Max Beerbohm expounds what is 
*The Spirit of Caricature.’—A paper in Scribner's 
on Auguste Rodin, the sculptor, reproduces all 
but exactly the illustrations given in that (already 
noticed) in the Mall. This is comprehensible 
enough, the most familiar work being naturally 
the most easily accessible. Mr. Horton gives a 
very readable account of ‘ Modern Athens,’ to 
which Mr. Linson supplies some appetizing illus- 
trations. Mr. Henry James has a charac teristic ally 
delightful essay on ‘ Winchester, Rye, and ** Denis 
Duval,”’ with a capital view of Mermaid Street, 
Rye. *‘ Russia of To-day’ continues very interest- 
ing. The views of Titlis and the Georgian Road are 
very striking. Four more papers have to appear, 
when the whole will doubtless be issued in book 
form. ‘A Comparison of the Armies in China’ is 
instructive — important. The entire number 
is of very varied interest.—The Cornhi// makes a 
spurt with the new century. Its most interesting 
vaper is Mr. George M. Smith’s ‘Account of the 
3irth and Parentage’ of the magazine, which 
are due to him. Besides being a most readable 
paper, it is a genuine contribution to our knowledge 
of literary history. ‘With the Huntress,’ a charac 
teristic poem by George Meredith, stands 
among the contents. ‘More Light on St. 
which is edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, will be 
read with extreme interest by the admirers, now 
innumerable, of Napoleon Bonaparte. Mrs. Rich- 
mond Ritchie supplies No. 2 of the ‘ Blackstick 
Papers.’ Mr. Andrew Lang sends a brilliant paper, 
* Examinations in Fiction.’ Dr. A. Conan Doyle, in 
*The Military Lessons of the War,’ answers his 
critics. Sir Henry M. Stanley shows how on one 
occasion he acted as missionary. The Rev. W. I 
Fitchett begins an account, at once dramatic and 
picturesque, of the great Indian Mutiny. Urbanus 


Sylvan, whose inversion of a name we the more 
regret now that we know how great a man he is, 
sends from Stamford the first of a series of ‘ Pro- 


A truly appetizing bill of fare is, 
it is seen, provided for the new year. Other novel- 
ties are promised in what remains the most at- 
tractive and entertaining of magazines.—In the 
Gentleman's Mr. E. Perrone t Thompson dese ribe s 
the very mysterious ‘Addingley Murders.’ * An 
Old High Town and an Old Palace,’ by Mr. Percy 


vincial Letters.’ 


Fitzgerald, deal ronee ectively with Boulogne and 
Kew. Mr. Albert M. Hyamson has a paper on 
*False Messiahs, who have been sutliciently 


numerous. —* Summering in Canadian Backwoods,’ 
in Longman’s, is a pleasant piece of descriptive 
writing. Of more immediate interest is * Nature in 
London,’ by Mr. Dewar, some of the statements in 
which we can contirm from personal observation. 
*Quotation,’ by Mr. H. W. Fowler, is good, but 
scarcely an adequate treatment of a great subject. 
In ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang, who is 
always entertaining and not seldom controversial, 
attacks once more the cult of book- plates. -In 
Cassell’s Magazine appears the first instalment of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s story ‘Kim.’ The cover 
has a striking portrait of Mr. Kipling. The con- 
tents generally are amusing and the illustrations 
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}ou Worcester porcelain, 


(9S. VIL. Jay. 12, 


1901. 


numerous.—Cassell’s New Penny Magazine is a 
marvel of cheapness. 


Mr. R. W. Brxys, F.S.A., of Worcester, who 
died recently at an advance — age, Was an authority 
which he did much to 
occasional contributor to 


improve. He was an 


& 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of Lhe sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 

each note, query, or re ply be written ona separate 

slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, “contributors are requested to 
yut_in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are reque ssted to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


Ricuarp Lawson.—l. Blackfriars was so named 
after a brotherhood of black, preaching, or Domi- 
nican friars, founded by Hubert de Burgh in 1221, 
and removed in 1276 from their house in Hol- 
born, near Lincoln’s Inn, to the church, precinct, 
and sanctuary between Ludgate Hill and the 
Thames, and extending westward from Castle 
Baynard (St. Andrew’s Hill) to the Fleet river. 

2. The tirst bridge at Blackfriars, erected 
from the designs of Robert Mylne, of Edin- 
burgh, was opened Sunday, 19 Nov., 1769. It 
was first called Pitt Bridge. There was, we be- 
lieve, no wooden bridge there except the temporary 
structure existing between ]S6U and 1869, when the 
present bridge was being built. —3. Blackfriars 
Cheatre, founded by James Burbage in 1596-7, 
stood in the precinct of the Blackfriars. On 5 Aug., 


1655, after : troublous existence, it was pulled 
down. Part of the ground on which it stood is 


still called Playhouse Yard. The above informa- 
tion is from Wheatley and Cunningham's * London 
Old and New,’ where further particulars may be 


found. 

QuERIST.—Send card, which has not turned up 
in your letter. 

D. M., Philadelphia (“‘ Three Best Novels”).— 


All such inquiries strike us as futile. 
Con. Riverr-Carnac (“Sutfolk Leather Case”). 
Has not been received. 
* Falmouth’ 


509, col. 1, L 
read Farnworth. 
NOTICE, 

Editorial C ommiunic vations should be addressed to 
Editor of * Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisker”— 
at the Uttice, bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


nie FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM PER ANNUM 

s. d. 

Argosy ... eee ove 6 | Longman’s 5 0 
Blackwood’s_... eee eee eee 13° 0 | Macunilan’s 7 6 
Century .. ove vee 10 6 | National Keview 15 0 
Conte mporary Review ove eee 16 U | Nineteenth Ceutury 16 0 
Cornhill .. coe 6| Pall Mall 6 
English liiustrated ... eve ove 5 0 | Revue des Deux Mondes 30 0 
Fortnightly Review ... eee eee 16 0 Scribner's 7 6 
Harper s ... eee eve coe coe % O| Temple Bar 7 6 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 
Edinburgh eve ese ove ove 6 | Quarterly 


The terms will be ls, 6¢. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 


have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W SMITH & §S O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


a 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, — ar 
d. 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 20,and 22 ..,, we one each 8 6 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... exe ove ove ove eon we ove 8 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 eve os ose ove eve ove w 
2 vols. for lsv2 ove ess one 15 
CASSELL'S MAGAZINE, Vol. for December, 1898, to ‘May, 1599, “Hilustrated oe 
—— Vol. for June to November, Illustrated one ose ose 
CHAMBERS'S of POPULAR SCIENCE, and ARTS. Vol. for 1892... a 
— ol, for ... coe ese ooo eee 
Vol for 1896 ... ose ose 9 
Vol, for 177 ... eee ove ose one one ose ose 8 @ 
Vol. for i898 ... eos wee eco one en eco eee 8 @ 
Vol. for 1509 ... ove oe eee ave ose one ose 
QUIVER VOLUME, November, 1597, to April, 1x08 
November, Iss, to April, 
May to October, 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1894, 1595, Iss 1897, and 1895 an ove ove 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1595, 1896, and 1893... 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LUNUDON,. 
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NOW READY, 


THE LIBRARY. 


A Quarterly Review of Bibliography and Library Lore. 
Edited by J. Y. W. MAC-ALISTER. 


In Collaboration with LEOPOLD DELISLE, CARL DZIATZKO, MELVIL DEWEY, 
RICHARD GARNETT, 


VOLUME I, bourd in red cloth, price 12s. net.; or iu 4 Parts, 3s. net per Part. 


VOLUMRE, I, contains the following Portraits :— 
RICHARD GARNETI, RICHARD COPLEY CHRISTIE, HERBERT PUTNAM, KARL DZIATZKO., 
Also, among others, the following Articles :— 
The EDINBURGH EDITION of SIDNEY’S ARCAD'A, By H. R. Plomer. 
SOME PRIVATE PRESSES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By H. R. Plomer, 
THREE BINDINGS with LITTLE GIDDING STAMPS, By Cyril Davenport. 
KING CHARLES I.’s EMBROIDERED BIBLE, By Cyril Davenport. 
ENGLISH ROYAL COLLECTORS. By W. Y. Fletcher. 
The KING'S PRINTER at SHREWSBURY. By W. H. Allnutt. 
WOODCUTS in ENGLISH PLAYS PRINTED BEFORE 1660. By A, W. Pollard. 
The ** POOLING” of PRIVATE LIBRARIES, By G, Soames Layard, 
The BRITISH MUSEUM REVISED RULES for CATALOGUING. By H, B. Wheatley, 
ARCHITECTURE for LIBRARIES, By Beresford Pite, 
HOW THINGS are DONE in ONE AMERICAN LIBRARY. By F. M. Crunden, 
Other Contributions by L. Delisle, Dr. Garnett, W. H. J. Weale, M. H. Spielmann, J. L, Boose, E, F. 


Strange, R. Proctor, &c, 


NOW READY. 
Vol. II. Part No, 5, price 3s, net. 
FRONTISPIECE :—PORTRAIT of LEOPOLD DELISLE, 

The QUOTATIONS in WALTON’S ANGLER. By Austin Dotson. 
ENGLISH COLLECTORS of BALLADS and BROADSIDES. By W. Y. Fletcher. 
HOW THINGS are DONE in ONE AMERICAN LIBRARY, (Concludel.) By F, M. Crunden, 
The JUVENILE LIBRARY. By W. E. A. Axon. 
A MEDITATION on DIRECTORIKS, By A, W. Pollard, 
The GUTENBERG BIBLE. By R. Proctor. 
SOME OLD INITIAL LETTERS, (Illustrated.) By Oscar Jennings. 
atin CURKENT—A CABOT BIBLIOGRAPHY—NOTES on BOOKS and 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lixrrep, 


Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Published b 
JUHN C. FRANCIS at Bream Builaings, Chancery Lane, B.v.—Saturday, January 12! wi. 
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